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ALL UP IN THE AIR 

Engine roaring, fuselage shuddering, 
this gaily-decorated aircraft is one of 
many specially - constructed machines 
of all shapes and sizes that take to the 
screen in the new Twentieth-Century 
Fox film, Those Magnificent Men In Their 
Flying Machines. More news and pictures 
from this film can be found on page 11. 
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NEW 

CRISIS 

IN 

VIETNAM 


VIETNAM, in south-east 
Asia, is a country which 
wants to be left in peace. 

Why, then, did it become a 
cockpit of war? Why have 
American troops been engaged 
there, so far from the United 
States? 

The reasons: 

France once ruled Vietnam as 
part of her Indo-China empire. 
But she was driven out in 1954. 
Then an international conference 
in Geneva that year split Indo- 
China into the separate States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

But Vietnam had to be 
partitioned, because the North 
had a Communist Government 
and free democratic elections to 


reunite North and South might 
rob them of their gains. 

China, the great Communist 
State bordering Indo-China, and 
the USA were among the 
Powers which 
signed the 
Geneva agree¬ 
ments of 1954. 

Since then 
America has 
accused the 
Chinese of 
breaking these agreements by 
allowing Communist guerrillas, 
called the Vietcong, to invade 
South Vietnam. 

The Americans saw such 
methods as moves in a Chinese 
conquest of south-east Asia, 


KNOW 
YOUR 
NEWS 
BY OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


Burma, and India. After the 
French had left, the chief US 
role in South Vietnam was to 
support democratic regimes 
(which have collapsed one after 
another) and to train and equip 
Vietnamese troops. 

But when they saw the 
persistence with which the Viet¬ 
cong were trying to take over 
South Vietnam, they toughened 
their policy. 

The recent use of gas, though 
non-poisonous, caused a diplo¬ 
matic uproar in the Wesf, 

Mr. Michael Stewart, the 
British Foreign Secretary, told 
Americans in Washington: “I 
am asking the United States to 
display what your Declaration of 


Independence calls a decent 
respect for the opinions of man¬ 
kind.” 

The Americans made it plain 
that they would negotiate once 
the fighting stopped, but they 
would not stop it to allow the 
Communists to reap the fruits of 
aggression. 

Ironically, France, the former 
colonial Power, was in the best 
position to mediate because of 
her better relations with China. 
Many people, however, thought 
the United Nations should be 
called in. 

Meanwhile those who have 
suffered most are the Vietnamese, 
of whom 200,000 are homeless. 


__ Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1965 | = 
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SCHOOL WITH A DIFFERENCE 

Dear Sir,—I do not know whether many of your readers go 
to progressive schools, but perhaps readers who do not would 
like to know that we are not, as many people think, a bunch 
of undisciplined hooligans, allowed to do as we please. 

-——__ _- At my school we do not 

PEN PALS 
BADGE 

Dear Sir,—I have been writing 
to a pen-pal in America for two 
years. 

She is in the Girl Scouts. To 
complete a badge they must have 
two pen-pals each. 

If there are any boys or girls, 
between the ages of 14 and 17 
wanting pen-pals, would they 
please write to me and I will be 
very pleased to oblige them, 

John Leckie (14), 11 St. 

Leonards Bank, Edinburgh 8. 
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FLYING 
COLOURS! 

Dear Sir,—I partly agree with 
B. Moreham’s letter (CN issue 
dated 13th March) about exams 
bringing out the worst in people. 
Nervous people who usually do 
reasonable work in class often fail 
their exams because of mental 
aberration, while dim, carefree 
ones, who swot like mad, pass with 
flying colours! 

Rosemary A. ’Barralet (12), 
Chipperfield, Hertfordshire. 


my school we 
believe in punishments—a talk 
with the Head serving instead. 

We call our teachers by their 
Christian names if they want us 
to. Only one or two do we call 
Mr., Mrs. etc. We think this 
avoids nasty nicknames and is 
much simpler. 

We have no prefects, but 
every year the school elects a 
‘‘School Four.” They do not 
set punishments, but if anyone 
is being a nuisance, they may be 
reported to one of the School 
Four. 

Each form has two council¬ 
lors whose job it is to express 
their form’s views in council, 
which is held weekly. 

In council, pupils and council¬ 
lors may have their say in the 
running of the school. The 
councillors also keep order in 
the absence of staff. We have 
only about eight written rules. 

Boys and girls work together, 
and boys may do craft, while 
many girls, including me, do 
woodwork. 

Juliet Mills (13), London, 
N.W.6. 


A GIRL CALLED 
FRED 

Dear Sir,—I am going to tell 
you about my nickname, “Fred 
McBarker.” 

Fred comes from my surname, 
McClintock. At first I was going 
to be called Flint, but someone at 
school piped up, and said “What 
about Fred Flintstone?” 

The Flintstone was dropped and 
I remained Fred for a few terms. 
Then another girl started calling 
me Barker and I just added the 
Me. 

Has anybody else got such an 
unusual nickname as I have? 

Mary McClintock, Bushey, 
Hertfordshire. 

IS THIS A 
RECORD ? 

Dear Sir,—I wonder if anybody 
else has a record like we have at 
our school, for the most people 
being away on the same day? 

One day recently only 82 
children turned up in school and 
72 were absent. Our school is 
quite small, and 72 to us is quite 
a lot of people to be away. In my 
class there were only ten children 
and usually there are 30. 

Andrew Littlejohn (10), Paign¬ 
ton, Devon. 
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USE THAT LIBRARY ! 

D EADERS often send us queries, particularly when they 
** are supposed to dig out facts for a school project. 

We do our 
best to answer, 

though our time ’MW ' 

is fully taken up * 

in getting out a 
paper every five 
working days. 

But often the 
reply has to be, 

‘‘Go to your 
local library and 
hunt this up for 
yourself.” One 
of the advantages 
of this is that it 
tells you some¬ 
thing of how a 
library works and 
how to use its 
services. 

My picture 
this week shows 
two Chinese 
children (each 
with Small 
Brother to look 
after) using a 
library service— on 





Time for reading in Hong Kong. 


wheels—which drives round the 
villages in rural parts of the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong. It serves out books, magazines, comics, 
and gives film shows at weekends. 

A good idea—especially as 
these children don’t have the 
chance to go to a Public 
Library, as we have. 


Ike Edtfcv 
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1 Finally, the very latest thing for cars 
—an elastic-sided boot." 



He's been a dachshund only since Uncle 
Edwin sat on him.” 



QLtW Lj/ l 


'Where's your gratitude, men ? I'm the 
one who's carrying it." 



If 

Nurse—there’s something wrong here. 1 



It's a bit unorthodox. Is there anything 
in the rules against it ? " 



' _ 
'Viking blood, indeed! He’s just lazy!” 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 



BIBLE 

CATALOGUE 

Professor A. S. Herbert, of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
has just ended a ten-year task— 
cataloguing 2,500 bibles printed in 
English. They range from the 
Miles Coverdale translation of the 
New Testament, published in 1525, 
to the New English Bible of 1961. 

Most of the bibles are in the 
library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in London, but to 
work on others Professor Herbert 
has had to visit the British 
Museum in London; the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; University 
Library, Cambridge; the National 
Library of Scotland; and Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

CHANCE FOR 
APPRENTICES 

The International Apprentices 
Competition is to be held in 
Britain for the first time when it 
is staged in Glasgow from 17th- 
29th July. 

This year’s competition—the 
14th—has attracted 240 entries 
from Japan and West European 
countries. There will be gold, 
silver, and bronze medals in 29 
different classes. 

In last year’s competition—held 
in Lisbon, capital of Portugal— 
Britain won all eight gold medals 
and also took five silver and two 
bronze. 


MAKING OUR MONEY LAST 

The Bank of England has been 
looking at money—as it is in the 
habit of doing—and has come to 
the conclusion that it does not last 
so long! The Bank is not refer¬ 
ring to purchasing power, however, 
but to the lasting power of a note. 

In its latest bulletin, the Bank 
says that the life of a one-pound 

KEEPING FIT 


MODEL HOBBY 



Keeping on their toes with a 
spot of skipping at Tooting 
Athletic Ground, are 14-year- 
old athletes Jean Manley 
(left), who has represented 
England, and Vanderlyn 
Nairne. 


Loch Lomond 
Yorkshire Dales 
Lakeland 
Peak District 
Snowdonia 
South Wales 


Wye Valley 
Heart of England 
Thames Valley 
Exmoor 
Dorset 
Devon 


The Mendips 
Isle of Wight 
Isle of Man 
New Forest 
South Downs 
Kent 


lours cost £7.5s. all-in and are under expert leadership. Also 10-day Conti¬ 
nental holidays for those aged 13 to 15. Send for brochure! Youth Hostels 
Association (England and Wales), Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 


To Y.H.A, HOME TOURS 
Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send Adventure Holiday Brochure. 


NAME. 


i 
I 

j ADDRESS 


I 

. •■"•••••••. ! 

| HT653..Date of Birth. | 

L_I 


There’s 

Adventure afoot 

(and awheel!) 

for girls and boys aged II to 15. Spend a week of your summer 
holiday walking or cycling with new friends in one of these beautiful 
areas: 


note is now only about nine 
months. '‘Crisp new notes,” says 
the bulletin, “rather than merely 
clean ones, are pleasant to receive 
and easier to handle and count by 
machine, and many individuals 
and firms .prefer them.” 

Every year something like 2,000 
million worn and dirty notes have 
to be replaced, and at least an 
equal number of new notes goes 
into circulation. All this involves 
the use of about 4,000 tons of 
paper. 

In the interests of economy, 
therefore, it is urged that notes 
which are in a reasonable con¬ 
dition should be kept in circulation 
for a longer period. 

ENTERPRISE 

NEPTUNE 

The National Trust is to launch 
an appeal for £2,000,000 to save 
900 miles of coastline in England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland from 
unsuitable development. 

To draw attention to the appeal 
—called Enterprise Neptune— 
Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Brigade, 
and other youth groups will light 
1,000 bonfires on hills through¬ 
out Britain. They have chosen 
St. George’s Day (23rd April) as 
the most appropriate time. 

Enterprise Neptune is to be 
introduced to the public on 11th 
May, when Prince Philip will dine 
with the Lord Mayor of London 
and members of the National 
Trust. 

To YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue da ted 
11th April , 1925) 

Wireless loud speakers have 
suggested a new sort of device 
for the railway station, which 
is to be placed over the big 
clock at St. Pancras, in 
London. 

It is a loud speaker, con¬ 
nected with a microphone in 
the station master’s office. An 
official will announce to the 



Applying the finishing 
touches to his latest aircraft 
model is Mr. John Smith, of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. Mr. Smith 
has made 150 planes, from 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. 
Louis , of 1927, to aircraft of 
the Second World War. 

SAVING WILD 
PLANTS 

Sussex is to protect 50 roadside 
verges which have an abundance 
of wild flowers. These verges are 
not to be severely cut or sprayed 
with weedkiller, and must not be 
covered by the tipping of materials 
used in road maintenance. 

The order follows the good 
work of the Sussex Naturalists’ 
Trust Ltd., which says in its 
annual report that the verges 
chosen include those in which rare 
plants are thriving. 

microphone in his ordinary 
voice the arrival and departure 
of the trains, and the giant loud 
speaker will repeat the words 
in tones which can be clearly 
heard over the whole station. 

Everybody will be delighted 
if this idea can be carried out. 

The arrival of trains is a 
constant perplexity at great 
stations. At Victoria, especially, 
nobody ever seems to know 
where a train is coming in. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ACROSTIC 

Answer the clues , and the initial 
letters, read downwards , will spell 
the name of England's greatest 
playwright. Answer on page 16 

1 Capital city of Manitoba, 
Canada. 

2 Colour of the rainbow. 

3 One of King Arthur’s knights. 

4 County of Eire. 

5 Drug used for treating diabetes. 

6 Flower part which provides 
pollen. 

7 Greatest long distance race. 

8 Biblical king renowned for his 
wisdom. 

9 Royal palace in Edinburgh. 

10 4,840 square yards. 

11 Charles.wrote The 

Water Babies. 

12 Famous English public school. 

13 It frightened Miss Mullet. 

14 Book of the Old Testament. 

15 Large bird of prey. 

16 Mountain on which Noah’s 
Ark rested. 

17 This Mary won gold, silver, 
and bronze medals at last 
year’s Olympic Games. 

18 Sicily’s famous volcano. 
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| From a CN Reader 1 

I POTTED 1 

| PLEASURE | 

I G ROWING potted | 
i U plants has no\v| 
E become very popular. | 
= Apart from the remark- Jj 
E able range of cacti, with E 
E their curious formations, j§ 
§j fascinating leaves, and = 
H blooms, there is more E 
E interest than ever in the = 
| potting of well-known j§ 
= plants grown for beauty § 
E of leaf, bloom, and some- i 
H times fruit. Perhaps they | 
i are never so much appre- | 
E ciated as in winter time, E 
j§ when they brighten up a | 
E room on dull days when j| 
§ flowers are so scarce. E 

| Take Care | 

= But pot plants, to be E 
§[ healthy and successful, 

H require care and the first = 
E thing to remember is correct H 
E potting. Choose clean, well- E 
j§ drained pots of a suitable = 
= size, and place a piece of = 
= crock on a few pebbles for § 
= drainage, cover with a thin := 
= layer of coarse compost, and S 
E fill with a finer compost of E 
= sand, loam and soil. The = 
E plant must be set so that its E 
= upper roots are just covered, E 
= leaving a space at the top S 
= for watering. .= 

= This hobby develops E 
= immediate interest, and today E 
= many young people,, as well E 
= as their parents, find it 5 
= absorbing. The hobby takes = 
E up little time, and all that E 
Ej is necessary is a little care = 
EE and attention day by day. E 
= Most plants like an even s 
E temperature but unless given 5 
= the right treatment they may = 
= wilt and die. = 

= Generally pot plants are §j 
E shy of too much sunlight and = 
= require a good watering about = 
E once a week. Any dust = 
j| should be lightly removed E 
= from the leaves, otherwise it = 
= will clog the pores through E 
= which the plant breathes. = 

| Plants From Pips | 

j= Plants raised from seeds, E 
E such as orange and lemon = 
E pips, will thrive, flower, and E 
= sometimes bear tiny fruit. = 
E The pips should be sown E 
E with points upward. Date = 
H stones should be flat; grape E 
E pips with points upward. = 
E Apricot and peach stones are E 
E often successful and, if = 
s planted out, may make trees = 
EE that bear edible fruit. Apple E 
E pips are easily raised and E 
figs in pots do well and make E 
E a wide appeal, for they too 3 
= can bear edible fruit. M 

= The pots should be kept in E 
=| a warm place with an even E 
S temperature until the shoots 5 
E come through. But it should = 
E be noted that the shoots S 
EE from the larger stones take || 
= longer to emerge than those S 
E from the smaller pips. = 

= HOWARD SWAIN j§ 

nflllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllli? 
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WIDE WORLD 




HOW OLD IS 
MY YOUTH ? 

There are varying claims by 
people in all walks of life as 
to toe age when Youth ends 
and whatever - it - might - be 
begins. Malaysia has just 
decided on a figure—40! 

The United Malaya 
National Organisation has just 
decreed that Youth ends at 
40, and that this is the age 
limit for membership in its 
Youth Section. 

■ ■■•■••a ■••«<••■■■(■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■■■■■> i 

RESTORING A 
CASTLE 

A large-scale programme is 
being carried out in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in connection with the 
world campaign for the preserva¬ 
tion of monuments launched by 
Unesco. 

Among the monuments being 
restored is the Castle of Bratislava, 
built in 1645. Once the residence 
of the kings of Hungary, it was 
destroyed by fire in 1811. 


FLYING 

SUBMARINE 

The United States Air Force and 
Navy are considering the pos¬ 
sibilities of building a flying sub¬ 
marine. Called “The Creature” 
by its designers, the craft would 
have a seaplane’s hull, wings, and 
tail, and three jet engines which 
would be sealed off before sub¬ 
merging. 

This two-man sub-plane would 
be capable of flying distances of 
up to 500 miles with a top speed 
of 225 knots and ‘travelling 50 
nautical miles underwater at five 
knots with a depth limit of 75 
feet. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF PALM CROSSES 

pALM Sunday makes me think of the Station Church at 
RAF Deversoir, Egypt, some years back. It was a 
“proper church /* not one of those church-cum-gyranasium 
buildings commonly found in the Air Force, 


It stood just inside the main 
gates, across from the Guard- 
room—a long, low building with 
white walls and a veranda. 

As Holy Week came round, 1 
began to think about palm-crosses 
for blessing and distribution on 
Palm Sunday morning. 

There were palm trees all 
around us. So we decided to 
make our own crosses. 

I had working for me at the 


DESTINATION DAHOMEY 



SCHOOL STAR GAZERS 


Twice a month members of the 
Scotch College Astronomy Club 
meet in the school’s observatory 
in Melbourne, Australia, for star 
gazing sessions. For club members 
—-aged eleven to 17—these meet¬ 
ings are not just a hobby, but 
consist of recording observations 
of the Moon, the planets and 
nebulae, and photographing the 


night sky with a special astro- 
camera. 

The Scotch College observatory 
was started when a parent donated 
a refractor telescope to the school. 
A small scientific observatory was 
built in the grounds to house it. 
The observatory has a lecture 
room and a hand-rotated glass 
fibre dome. 


Outward bound from 
Zurich, Switzerland, 
recently, these three 
girls were on their way 
to a new life in Dahomey, 
West Africa, The girls, 
who are teachers, have 
mastered Bariba, the 
native language of Daho¬ 
mey, so that they can 
talk to their new friends. 


church and in the chaplain’s office 
a young Egyptian called Moham¬ 
med. By religion a follower of 
the great Prophet after whom he 
was named, he was nevertheless 
a tower of strength to the Anglican 
Church. To see him on Saturday 
mornings supervising three or four 

extra hands sent to me by the 
Station Warrant-Officer to. give the 
church a thorough cleaning was a 
wonder to behold. 

While they were on their hands 
and knees washing the floor or 
moving the furniture in and out, 
Mohammed reserved to himself 
such simple tasks as straightening 
up the hymn-books. 

Long Job 

it was Mohammed, of course, 
who was sent out to gather palm 
leaves for the making of our 
palm-crosses: He came back 

laden. 

But making the crosses was not 
as easy as we had thought it 
would be. We started on Satur¬ 
day afternoon and we were still 
at it—after a break for tea and 
sandwiches brought over from the 
NAAFI—at nine p.m. 

But next morning it all seemed 
' well worthwhile. 

The palm-crosses which I blessed 
and distributed to all ranks, and 
the wives and children of some 
of them, may not all have been 
quite up to the standard of those 
you can buy in England. But they 
served their purpose. 

REV. BERNARD CROFT 
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First Public Satellite 

A communications satellite 
called Early Bird, which will link 
85 per cent, of the world’s tele¬ 
phones from 22,300 miles above 
the Atlantic, is . to be launched at 
Cape Kennedy soon. Early Bird, 
the first “ public satellite will 
provide 240 two-way telephone 
channels 24 hours a day between 
Europe and North America, and 
will cover two-way television 
broadcasts. 

A General Election is being held 
tn the Republic of Ireland this 
Wednesday . 


Twenty-two young people 
from Coventry are at v work 
clearing away the ruins of a 
church hospital at Dresden, 
Germany, destroyed in Allied 
raids in 1945. 


Lord Snowdon will open an 
exhibition from the London 
Design Centre, which is to be 
held in Belfast from 4th to 28th 
June. The exhibition is a step 
forward to the setting up of a 
permanent Design Centre in 
Belfast. 

Sweden had the second largest 
proportion of newspaper readers in 
the world , after Britain , over the 
bast ten years . Newspaper sales 
have risen from 49.6 copies a day 
per 100 readers in 1953 t0 54 
copies in 1964. 


A special cargo of whale oil 
was flown from London Air¬ 
port to New Brunswick, 
Canada, to help save the lives 
of two seal pups found aban¬ 
doned. 


by CN correspondent 
Derrick Royston Booth 


MAKING PLANES SAFER 



"DRITAIN’S bus-stop jet, the BAC One-Eleven, is now in 
** airline service, despite the setback of two crashes during 
its test-flying programme. 


This is a triumph for British 
aviation, and it has been done in 
the face of fierce competition from 
the USA. 

There was a time when an aero¬ 
plane was designed, a prototype 
built and test-flown, and then the 
pre-production aircraft was built, 
all long before the airlines 
got the first aeroplane into service. 

Competition and the complexity 
of modern aeroplanes have changed 
all this. Men no longer fly with 
little notebooks making notes on 
everything that happens to the 
plane in flight. Modern aeroplanes 
are designed and then production 
starts with the very first aeroplane. 
This plane is used as a test-bed 
as test-flying progresses. And 
science has speeded up the pro¬ 
gress of the test-flights. 

The fuselage is fitted with racks 
of instruments which record on 
tape tiny pieces of information 


gained during a typical flight As 
more experience is gained, the 
recorders compare the results with 
the findings on previous flights and 
computers predict any modifica¬ 
tions needed to ensure maximum 
safety. , 

Two Crashes 

This happened with the first 
BAC One-Eleven when it crashed 
on test-flight. Indestructible re¬ 
corders noted every vital moment 
of the plane’s flight from ‘wheels 
up ’ until it struck the ground. 

Although the plane burned, the 
record was saved, and a replay 
showed that the tape had recorded 
unexpected actions during a severe 
stall. Within hours modifications 
were designed, and these were 
fitted to all the other aircraft of 
this type as they were being built. 

When the next BAC One-Eleven 
test aircraft crash-landed, a replay 



The 550 mph BAC One-Eleven leads the world in short-haul 
jet airliners 


of the tape showed the test pilot 
had mistaken certain conditions 
and that the landing was quite 
unnecessary. 

These recorders have speeded 


up the test-flying of the BAC One- 
Eleven by many months, and kept 
it ahead of its nearest American 
rival. 

BOAC also use recorders to 


solve the many engineering prob¬ 
lems which they run into. 
Recorders found that a rough 
runway overseas was having an 
adverse effect on the landing gear 
of one of their jets. Engine failure 
at certain throttle openings was 
found to be due to the vibration 
in a tiny spring. Engineering prob¬ 
lems of this kind would have taken 
many weeks to solve with men 
armed only with notebooks. 

What Went Wrong 

It is now law that every air¬ 
liner shall be fitted with a crash 
recorder. This is really a tiny 
tape recorder which can stand a 
crash, heat, or being immersed in 
the sea. The recovered tape can 
be played back to give the investi¬ 
gators a clear idea of what went 
wrong and the wreckage of the 
aircraft should then confirm what 
the recorder had noted. 

There are even systems, using a 
similar tape recorder, which tell 
maintenance engineers what parts 
of the aeroplane need attention 
and when they started to go 
wrong. 

Gradually flying gets a good 
deal safer, even though there is 
no time nowadays to build proto¬ 
types. This has been made pos¬ 
sible by using tiny computers and 
tape recorders. 
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DRIVING LESSONS FOR YOUTH 
CLUB MEMBERS 


T EARNING to drive Is one of the many activities of the 
^ Clock House Methodist Youth Club, of Beckenham, Kent. 



Susan Barnet at the wheel of a 
Cortina saloon, with friends 
Frances Dickinson (left), Susan 
Athawes, and Heather Wood. 


TOKEN OF 
THANKS 


Members between the ages of 
14 and 16 are given the chance 
to drive cars of all kinds in a 
private car park in nearby 
Bexley. 

The lessons are given free of 
charge by garage owner Harry 
Epps, a well-known personality 
in the world of motor racing. 

The idea behind teaching the 
boys and girls to handle all 
types of cars, from small family 
saloons to high-performance 
sports cars, is to give them all¬ 
round driving experience before 
they become eligible to take 
their driving tests. 


JTor more than an hour last 
Christmas Day, nine-year-old 
Patricia Bettaney of Werrington, 
Stoke, nursed an injured and badly 
oiled guillemot on Llandudno 
beach. 

When an RSPCA inspector 
arrived, Pat slipped away without 
leaving her name and address. As 
she was only staying with her 
aunt, it was difficult to trace her. 

But now the RSPCA have man¬ 
aged to track her down and have 
sent her a book token and a letter 
of thanks to show their apprecia¬ 
tion of her Christmas Day good 
deed. Pat’s mother says this is a 
good way to encourage the young 
to help the RSPCA. 



allllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllilflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJllllin: 


DAWN BECOMES A FILM STAR 

YITHEN blonde, 17-year-old Dawn Paulyn joined the Post 
Office, she looked forward to beginning her working life 
behind the counter at Uxbridge, Middlesex. But at the end 
of her training period she found an unexpected and most 
exciting job awaiting her—that of film star! 


Dawn was chosen from among 
many other trainees to star in a 
film called Two of A Kind , which 
describes the training and work of 
Postal and Telegraph officers, and 
which will soon be shown to 
schools and youth organisations 
throughout the country. 

“ I was terrifically thrilled when 
I was picked,” said Dawn. “ I 
never guessed that by joining the 
Post Office I would become a film 
star. At first I was very scared 


because I had never done any act¬ 
ing outside school, but everyone 
was very kind, and making the 
film was a wonderful experience.” 

In some of the opening scenes, 
Dawn, wearing school uniform 
again, is seen at the Wimbledon 
County School for Girls, and at 
the end she is seen competently 
handling her first behind-the- 
counter job, un¬ 
ruffled as the public 
begin to form the 
inevitable queue. 


behind-the- 




/"'HARMING and childlike—that’s blonde 
7* MARIANNE FAITHFULL, the 18- 
year-old singer who went straight from 
a convent school into the world of Show 
business. Twice during her first year as a 
pop singer she changed her manager, 
and now she controls her own future 
through her own company. 

After being discovered by Andrew 
Oldham, who unearthed the Rolling 
Stones, Marianne got rolling into the 
Top fen with 4s Tears Go By, written by 
Stones’ Mick Jagger and Keith Richards. 


Her all-important follow-up disc, Blowing 
/n The Wind, blew itself out unsuccessfully, 
but her latest record, Come And Stay 
With Me, achieved the heights of the 
Top Ten. 

Recently, she became engaged to a 
man who said : “ My ideal woman should 
be beautiful and intelligent.” He is 
lucky, for Marianne is both—and she can 
cook as well as sing! She likes poetry, 
ballet, folksy music, and skin on custard. 
But she is not keen on extremes in fashion. 
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THAT TIRESOME COUGH 



Here is another article in our 
popular series, specially written 
for CN by an expert on ponies. 

/ROUGHS and colds are 
troublesome things, as we 
all know too well. Nor is it 
only humans that suffer from 
them. Only too often one hears 
somebody say, perhaps rather 
despondently, “Oh dear, my 
pony’s coughing!” 

It is, in fact, quite a common 
winter complaint; and, being 
very infectious, it is one which 
is easily passed on from one 
animal to another. 


pony as far away from that 
animal as you can. 

What makes a pony start 
coughing in the first place? 
And how seriously should one 
take it? 

There are, of course, different 
kinds of coughs; and the 
ordinary “cold cough ” can turn 
into something worse unless 

—-by- 

Ralph Greaves 


together. If one has a cough, 
the others are almost certain to 
get it. Even out in the open 
field one pony can catch it from 
another. 

Not Fair 

So, if your own pony does 
start to cough, it's a case of 
“Keep away from me; I’ve got 
a cold!” It is not really fair 
to take it near other ponies. 
And in the same way, if you 
happen to be riding in company 
and you hear someone else’s 
pony cough, keep your own 


for that. could mean that the 
pony was going wrong in the 
wind, and a broken-winded 
animal is useless. 

There are also unpleasant 
things like bronchitis and 
pneumonia,, which ponies are 
liable to get, just as we are. 
But there is no need to bother 
ourselves unduly about such 
complaints, which are not very 
likely to be caught by a pony 
that lives out in the field. 

If a normally healthy animal 
starts to cough a bit, it is 
generally nothing more than a 
common cold which it has 


caught from another pony. It 
will be a snorting kind of 
cough, and there will probably 
be some running at the nostrils. 

A cold like this may only 
last a few days, or it may go on 


for a week or two. To make 
sure it doesn’t turn into some¬ 
thing more serious, you should 
take the pony very gently, and 
never do any fast work until it 
has quite cleared up. Even 
when you think the cough has 
.disappeared, a sharp trot may 
start it off again. 

This can be an awful 
nuisance, but one just has to be 
patient. • 

One may sometimes feel that 


one takes precautions. One' 
does not want to hear that 
hollow, deep-seated cough that 
This is particularly the case seems to come from the lungs; 
when several ponies are stabled 



An electuary, which is a treacly paste, can be smeared on 
a pony’s tongue if Its cough persists 
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the pony ought to be in a warm 
stable; but it is really much 
better left out in the field, since 
fresh air is the best cure. 

If the cough persists, some¬ 
times a little electuary will help. 
An electuary is a sort of treacly 
paste which is smeared on to 
the tongue with a wooden 
spoon. You can get it at 
Boots, or any veterinary 
chemist’s. Some ponies quite 
like it and will lick it up of 
their own accord. 

Make sure, too, that the pony 
isn’t getting dusty hay. I myself 
have found that sometimes even 
the best hay may be damped 
down a bit with hot water if a 
pony is inclined to cough. One 
may even have to stop giving 
hay for a time, and feed nuts 
instead. 

Expert Advice Needed 

■« Coughing often comes in 
epidemics and will spread 
through a whole district, when 
practically every horse or pony 
seems to be coughing at some 
time or other. This usually 
happens during a spell of mild, 
damp weather; very seldom, 
when it is cold and dry. Even 
with a slight cough, a pony 
should not do any hard work; 
if it is at all distressed, one 
should get expert advice, just in 
case it turns out to be some¬ 
thing more than a common 
cold. 


% 
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SEE WHY THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 



Leaders of the 21 nations forming the Commonwealth will meet for another conference 
next June. Why do these countries remain members of this astonishing “club”? 


T WENTY overseas countries, 
once ruled as "the' British 
Empire ”, from London, are 
nowadays free and equal members 
of the Commonwealth. Great 
Britain is of coursealso a member, 
making 21 countries in all. 

Seventeen of them have become politi¬ 
cally independent of Britain since the 
1939-45 war. 

So have a few 44 trusteeship ” countries, 
like the former Southern Cameroons, 
which Britain administered for the 
United Nations, but these have merged 
with neighbouring countries. 

In June, the heads of the 20 govern¬ 
ments will meet in London under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Harold Wilson, the 
British Prime Minister. 

Twelve of the 21 Commonwealth 
nations, including Britain, are kingdoms. 
All acknowledge the Queen as their Head 
of State, except Malaysia, which has its 
own elected king. The other nine are 
republics. 

Governments of all these States keep 
in direct touch with each other through 
their ambassadors. The Sovereign is 
also represented by a Governor-General 
sn each overseas monarchy. 

"JUNIOR” UNITED NATIONS 

All members accept the British 
Sovereign as Head of the Common- 
waalth, and our Sovereign’s central 
position in this unique association of 
nations has led to a belief that it could be 
turned into a “junior” United Nations. 

But expert advice is against creating 
an overall Commonwealth Government. 

A Commonwealth Parliament, how¬ 
ever, is now considered possible, and 
this would be a good thing, since it would 
underline the mutual tolerance oh which 
the “club” runs its affairs. Such a 
parliament would consist of elected 
MPs from the various Commonwealth 
parliaments and would meet regularly. 

A Secretariat of officials would keep 
member-governments in touch with 
problems as they arise, and organise 
Commonwealth conferences. 

The Secretariat and a Commonwealth 
Parliament might be the answer to a 
question about this astonishing Vclub” 
or 44 family of nations ” which baffles its 
critics. This question is : how could you 
get 21 different countries to see eye to 
eye on anything, especially when three 
have links with Europe and three with 
the American continent, two lie in the 

Continued on next pagre 



Her Majesty the Queen, as Head of the Commonwealth, opened the Canadian Parliament in Ottawa in 1957 
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THE 

BRITISH 

COMMONWEALTH 
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from 
previous 
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Pacific, four in Asia, and 
nine in Africa 1 

Perhaps we should look 
first at the past, to find 
out just what is meant by 
this expression—The Com¬ 
monwealth. 

One might call it an 
independent community of 
various peoples with the 
same ideals and aspirations, 

A Prime Minister of the 
late 19th century, Lord 
Rosebery, was among the 
first statesmen to use the 
word, "The Empire is a 
Commonwealth of 
Nations,” he declared at 
Adelaide in 1884. 

Respect For Nations 

On 15th May, 1917 (during 
the First World War) Jan 
Smuts of South Africa used 
the phrase " British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations” in 
a speech to the Parliament 
at Westminster. 

Past empires, Rome in 
particular, absorbed con¬ 
quered peoples and 
governed them from the 
centre. But General Smuts 
said the British Empire was 
different because it respec¬ 
ted u the more various life 
of all nations that are com¬ 
prised in.it,” 

Towards the end of the 
First World War this was 
true only of the four 
” white ” members of the 
Commonwealth—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

In 1931 the Statute of 
Westminster defined the 
equality and independent 
legal powers of those coun¬ 
tries, as well as the special 
position of the Irish Free 
State and of Newfoundland, 
Britain’s oldest colony (it 
was established in 1583). 

Great Act 

This great Act is the key 
to the modern Common¬ 
wealth. 

In those days Whitehall 
ruled an "empire on 
which the Sun never sets,” 
the great splash of " red on 
the map ” called the British 
Empire. 

How did little Britain, 
beginning in the time of 
the first Queen Elizabeth, 
come to control one- 
quarter of the world’s land 
surface and population, or 
more than 700 million 
people of many colours, 
races, tongues, and 
religions 1 

How did she come to 

Continued on next page 




This very British scene—the daily changing of the guard on Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa—symbolises the old bond between Britain and Canada. 



Much trading is carried out between member countries of the Common¬ 
wealth. Australian farms provide a large proportion of the wooL 



Frequent overseas tours by the Queen and Prince Philip foster good 
relationships. Here they are meeting Maori chiefs in New Zealand. 


The Children’s Ntv 



Malaysian troops keep watch for trouble from Indonesia, 
hostile to the setting up of the Malaysian Federation. 


The British 
Commonwealth is 
a unique world 
organisation. The 
relationship of 
each member 
country with 
Britain is that 
of an equal, 
though newly in¬ 
dependent coun¬ 
tries draw upon 
Britain’s experi¬ 
ence. Here a 
British Register¬ 
ing Officer helps 
in organising 
voting in Kenya. 




Boys playing the English game of cricket fh independent 
Sierra Leone, once a colony for liberated slaves. 
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The Commonwealth is 1 

> a free association | 

! of 21 sovereign j 

independent States— | 

The United Kingdom, Canada, j 

Australia, New Zealand, India, § 

Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, | 

Malaysia, Nigeria, Cyprus, | 

Sierra Leone, Tanzania, | 

Jamaica, Trinidad and | 

Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, j 

: The Gambia, Malawi, Malta j 

and Zambia | 





India was the first independent country to be given a free choice of whether to join the 
Commonwealth or not. Here the Queen visits Bombay, called “ The Gateway of India.” 



ith a total area of four million square miles and a population of over 755 million, the Commonwealth embraces many ways of life. 
Contrasting with these traditional boats in Malta, smallest of the countries of the Commonwealth, is a modern British warship. 


THE 
BRfflSK 
COMMONWEALTH 

Continued 
from 
previous 
page 

teach the English language 
and English ways to people 
all over the worfd at various 
stages of human advance¬ 
ment, from the primitive 
upwards T 

How did she put over the 
basic ideas of democracy- 
free speech, free elections, 
democratic institutions, the 
“ Westminster system,” a 
“ foreign ” way of life— 
and even teach them to 
drive cars on the left-hand 
side of the road ? 

The Commonwealth was 
created more by missionar¬ 
ies than by the use of great 
military forces. But it came 
about also through the de¬ 
velopment of the sea-power 
Britain founded to protect 
overseas trade networks 
built'up by British merchant 
adventurers. 

“ Neutralists ” 

It became, as one historian 
remarked, the “ greatest 
organisation for peace that 
exists.” 

This was certainly true 
after the Second World 
War, when the great rush 
of new “neutralist” mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth 
out-numbered the original 
Anglo-Saxon founders. 

As these new members 
were not “ British ” in the 
racial sense, the word 
“ British ” was dropped. 

The Commonwealth in 
fact grew out of three 
British Empires. 

The Empires 

THE FIRST took three 
centuries to grow, from the 
discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus in 
1492 to the loss of the 
American Colonies (after¬ 
wards the United States) in 
1782. 

By 1763 Britain had con¬ 
quered the French empire 
in Canada. But soon she 
lost the American Colonies 
through revolution. 

She emerged from this 
colonial struggle mistress 
of the West Indies and, 
more important, of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

THE SECOND was crea¬ 
ted during a century or 
more of unchallenged ex¬ 
pansion. Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa 
were added to Canada and 
India and linked by numer¬ 
ous islands and “ coaling 
stations” for steam warships 
—Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, 

Continued on next page 
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St. Helena, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Hong Kong. This 
was the period of the Pax 
Britannica (th e B r i t i s h 
Peace): the Royal Navy 
made the world safe for ship¬ 
ping, and Britain became 
44 1 he workshop of the 
world.” 

In 1807 Britain abolished 
Negro slavery in her colonies 
at a cost of £50,000,000, and 
in 1833 she spent another 
£20,000,000 to buy the free¬ 
dom of every slave in the 
Empire. 

THE THIRD British Em¬ 
pire grew between 1880 and 
1900. In those 20 years 
Britain shared in the Euro¬ 
pean scramble for Africa. 
She also won large Asian 
territories and most of the 
Pacific islands. *: 

Yet even during this build¬ 
up, a new order was in the 
making. 




A guard of honour presents arms during the royal salute to the 
Governor of Fiji at Viti Levu, one of the 322 islands in the colony. 



Some of the entire population of 263 from Tristan Da Cunha who 
were evacuated to Britain when the colony’s volcano erupted. 
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A tourist photographs a statue of David Livingstone, the 
missionary-explorer, who was the first white man to visit 
the area of Africa which became known as Rhodesia. 

gjlt!ll!llll!lllllill!llill!lltilllllltlliniilltllllliil!llllllllll!lllllinilllli!llftili!lll^ 


Rebellion 

Rebellion broke out in 
Canada in 1837 and Lord 
Durham was sent to investi¬ 
gate. The famous Durham 
Report of 1839 led to a 
system of self-government 
(" home rule ”) which en¬ 
abled colonial Canada to 
gain independence by 1867. 

This set the pattern of 
change for the rest of the 
colonial empire. Other 
colonies followed Canada’s 
example, Australia becom¬ 
ing independent in 1901, 
New Zealand in 1907, and 
South Africa in 1910. 

Imperial expansion had 
stopped. But it was not 
until 1949 that "empire” 
finally gave way to " com¬ 
monwealth.” 

Hindu and Moslem 

Until then Britain and 
her four, largely British, 
countries of European popu¬ 
lation, all equal, indepen¬ 
dent, and mostly Christian, 
had been associated in an 
empire together with vast, 
dependent regions with 
chiefly Asian (of Hindu, 
Moslem, or Buddhist re¬ 
ligion) and African peoples. 

In 1947 India and Pakistan 
became independent as 
monarchies. But in 1949 
Hindu India and Moslem 
Pakistan became 'republics 
and yet remained in the 
Commonwealth. 

In our Commonwealth 
there is room for all ex¬ 
pressions of opinion. And 
people can stay in or leave 
as they please. Where else 
in the world does this apply ? 



Postal vans exactly like those in England are used in Barbados, 
the most easterly of the West Indies. 


COMMONWEALTH DEPENDENCIES | 

HE Commonwealth also includes certain depend- § 
_ encies which are administered by: the United ;E 

= Kingdom, Australia, and New; Zealand. Some of §j 
S these dependencies are pictured on this page. The E 
H United Kingdom, is responsible for the following = 
= dependencies: . = 

E South Arabian Federation, Antigua, Bahamas, E 
H Barbados, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Bermuda, E 
E British Guiana, British Honduras, British Solomon § 
= Islands, British Virgin Islands, Brunei, Cayman § 
= Islands, Central and Southern Line Islands, Dominica, = 
= Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice E 
H Islands, Grenada, Hong Kong, Mauritius, Montserrat, E 
= New Hebrides, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, St. E 
E Helena, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Southern S 
H Rhodesia, Swaziland, Tonga, Turks and Caicos Islands. E 


Slogans like the one below reveal the attitude of the 24,000 people 
living in Gibraltar to Spain’s current claims to the colony. 

BRITISH. . ’ BK!H5n 

W E ARE,,’ :vJE 


?fillllllll!lllillllllll!lllillllllllllilllilllilllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllll(lll!lllll(lllilllllllilllilllil(illlllf? 
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THOSE MAGNIFICENT MEN IN 



■?#- WM %&£k 

mis 



THEIR FLYING MACHINES 


A spectacular sequence showing a duel being 
fought in two balloons 



A BIG film with a big title has its Charity 
^ World Premiere in London on 3rd June, 
It is the Twentieth-Century Fox picture, 
THOSE MAGNIFICENT MEN IN THEIR 
FLYING MACHINES, OR HOW I FLEW 
FROM LONDON TO PARIS IN 25 HOURS 
II MINUTES. 

Although it is an adventure-comedy of 
pioneer aviation, the film shows the nerves of 
steel and the terrific amount of pluck—and 
luck—those magnificent men needed in the 
early days of flying. 

Sharing screen close-ups with an Inter¬ 
national cast of stars are some of the most 
unusual and fascinating aeroplanes ever seen. 
Several vintage machines, like the Bleriot 
(above), were specially built for this film, whose 
first showing is in aid of the Royal Air Forces 
Association, the Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund, and the Guild of Air Pilots and Air 
Navigators Benevolent Fund. 



Another of the many aircraft specially built 
for the film 

Below : An ancient monoplane flying past an 
ancient windmill 


M '..-. 


FILM SPOT 


THE DEMOISELLE was found to be too heavy to take off. Careful checking 
of specifications resulted in the discovery that Bleriot had been little 
more than eight stone and that the film pilot was too heavy. The plane 
was then flown by light-weight Joan Hughes. Below : Men at work oh 

THE ANTOINETTE. 




lill 
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NEWS FROM THE 


WHY NOT BE A ZOOLOGIST ? 


the London Zoo, Regent’s Park, they run the Young 
Zoologists Club, popularly known as the XYZ— 
Xceptional Young Zoologists, 

Membership gives you six free tickets to London Zoo and 

Whipsnade Park, a club badge and card, and a copy 
of the Zoo Magazine , which comes out three times 
a year. This is splendidly illustrated with the latest 
Zoo pictures and is full of interesting articles about 
them, too. 

As well as this there are film shows and lectures 
given during the school holidays, when you can meet 
famous animal experts such as-Davici Attenborough, 

Maxwell Knight, and Peter Scott. You can also 
enjoy talks on the care of animals and on the best 
ways to photograph them, and there are special 
conducted tours of both Regent’s Park and 
Whipsnade. 

On top of this is the service of an Information 
Bureau to answer all your questions about animals. 

All particulars and application form will be found 
in the leaflet inside this week’s copy of CN. 

HTHERE is an unusual sort of baby at London 
Zoo just now, though you probably will not 
see much more than the tip of his nose at present. 

It is a walleroo, a small kind of kangaroo which has 
its home in the east of Australia. When fully grown 
he will be five feet long, plus three feet of tail. 

Father is dark red and Mother is a sort of mouse 
grey. 

Baby Wally only weighed about an ounce when 


born and was just an inch long. 
So he has been spending his 
time growing inside his Mum’s 
nursery pouch. 


A NOTHER new arrival is a 
bird from Brazil of a kind 
never seen before at London 
Zoo. It is a Brazilian Chatterer, 
black with a purple sheen on 
his feathers, and white wings. 

Living in the treetops of dense 
tropical forests, he is not often 


seen in hi$ natural state. But 
now, in the Bird House, you 
can have a good look at him. 
He lives mainly on fruit, snails, 
insects, and little lizards. 

There are 90 species of 
Chatterer, and they are found 
from Mexico to Argentina. 



Whipsnade polar bear Souza, with her cubs Marjorie and Alf, who has had a slip-up! 


TAKE A LOOK AT ^ 


MORE 
ABOUT 
SLUGS 
AND 
SNAILS 

IN their breeding behaviour 
1 and habits slugs and 
snails show varied and remark¬ 
able features. 

Most species lay eggs, but there 
are some freshwater snails which 
bear ■ living young. 

The eggs of most water snails 
are laid on the leaves of plants or 
on submerged stones or sticks. 
They are contained in a more or 
less sausage-shaped covering of 
jelly. If you keep some snails in 
an aquarium you are almost sure 
to see these egg masses on the 
glass sides; and if you look at 
them regularly with a pocket lens, 
you can watch the baby snails 
developing. 

All but t few species of these 


gastropods have both male and 
female reproductive organs, but 
they do not fertilise themselves. 
They must mate in much the same 
way as earthworms, which are 
similarly constructed. 

One would not, perhaps, 
associate these lowly creatures with 
courtship, but they do have quite 
an elaborate ceremony. They 
mate in the spring and summer, 
and some kinds continue to breed 
until the cold weather arrives. 
The larger species may live for 
several years, but the smaller ones 
survive for only one. 

Two individuals meet and will 
touch each other almost caress¬ 
ingly. Their tentacles go limp as 
they do this. Then there is a 
truly surprising piece of behaviour. 
Each snail has a sac or compart- 


species, the eggs hatch, and out 
come the infant snails or slugs— 
quite complete. 

How do slugs and snails protect 
themselves against extremes of 
weather? This, too, is an interest¬ 
ing subject. 

Both groups are very dependent 
upon moisture, and this must be 
maintained if they, are to thrive. 
They also require reasonable 
warmth, and all this means that 
they have to guard against both 
severe cold and too much heat. 


Our slugs and land snails, there¬ 
fore, hibernate in late autumn and 
winter, while during periods of 
drought in summer they have a 
way of retaining their moisture 
until rainy weather arrives. This 
is known as “aestivation.” 

Snails hibernate in sheltered 
places beneath stones, or under 
felled wood—anywhere, in fact, 
where the frost cannot affect them. 
Slugs bury themselves in rubbish 
heaps or under wood piles where 
they are similarly protected. That 


-by- 


Maxwell Knight 


ment in its body, and this contains 
a number of small hard, pointed 
“darts”—for that is what they 
look like. As pairing takes place, 
these tiny darts are exchanged; 
they are shot into each other, and 
thus stimulate the fertilisation of 
the eggs. 

The eggs of land snails or slugs 
are laid in the soil and look like 
little yellowish-white beads. You 
may see these at times if you dig 
gently in suitable spots. There can 
be as many as a hundred of them. 
After a few weeks, according to 



Roman snails are considered a delicacy in parts of Europe 


precious slime is once again 
brought into use by snails for 
sealing the opening to the shell 
by making a sort of frost-proof 
covering. The same method is 
used in very hot, dry *weather since 
by lying up in shady places and 
sealing themselves in, they can 
prevent loss of water. Slugs get 
underneath rubbish or dead vegeta¬ 
tion and so preserve their moisture. 

Snails and slugs have quite a 
formidable list of enemies, though 
the large black slugs are avoided 
by most animals. Thrushes love 
snails, which they seize, bashing 
the shells against stones which 
are known as thrushes’ “anvils.” 

Eating the Shell 

Hedgehogs devour many kinds, 
and the short-tailed field vole will 
feed on the small hedgerow snail, 
nibbling away at the shell to get 
at the succulent body. Slow worms 
delight in the small white and grey 
slugs which attack young cabbages 
and lettuces; and our glow-worm 
(which is real ly a beetle) lives 
almost exclusively on snails. 

I suppose we must not leave out 
Man, for in France and other 
European - countries, the large 
Roman snail is actually “farmed,” 
and is regarded by some people as 
a delicacy. The Romans had many 
snail farms, and took their snails 
with them when they invaded other 
lands, which is how these big and 
handsome species came to be 
widely distributed. 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Twelfth 



When shipwrecked , 
Viola had been parted 
from her twin brother y 
Sebastian . Disguised 
as Cesario, she became 
Duke Orsino's page 
boy, and fell in love 
with him . But the 
Duke loved Olivia . 

Believing Cesario to 
be a boy , Olivia fell in 
love with him / Then 
Sebastian suddenly ap¬ 
peared and , m is taking 
him for Cesario , 
Olivia married him ! 

After the ceremony , 
u7?/fc Sebastian was 
looking for his friend. 
Captain Antonio , the 
Duke and Cesario 
arrived to see Olivia . 


|. But Captain Antonio had been arrested by two officers of the law, on a charge 
that years before he had injured a nephew of Duke Orsino’s in a fight. The two 
officers, with Captain Antonio between them, now stopped the Duke as he arrived 
at Olivia’s house, to tell him of their capture. Thereupon Captain Antonio, seeing 
Cesario, who was accompanying the Duke, mistook him for his old friend Sebastian. 






2. In amazement the Duke listened to Antonio’s tale of how ungrateful Cesario had 
been. M I rescued him,” Antonio complained, “fed him and gave him my purse, 
and now he says he doesn’t even know me.” The Duke thought Antonio must be 
mad and told him, " That is impossible. This boy has been my page for three months 
now! You could not possibly have rescued and fed him.” Then Olivia appeared. 



3. Despite Olivia’s previous message to the Duke that she had no wish to see him, the 
Duke was determined to make her change her mind, and began to speak of his great 
love for her. Hastily Olivia interrupted him to say that she loved Cesario, and had, in 
fact, recently married him ! Furious to think that his page had won Olivia’s love, the 
Duke angrily turned on Cesario, whom he now regarded as an all-too-successful rival. 


4. “Come with me, boy ! ” he thundered. Cesario trembled at the Duke’s angry tone. 
As Orsino continued to threaten him with all the terrors of revenge, he thought he 
was going to his doom. But, loving Orsino so much, he meekly prepared to follow 
him as commanded. Then, Olivia, believing Cesario to be the man she had just 
married, and having no wish to be parted from him so soon, asked where he was going. 



5. Upset at Duke Orsino’s anger towards her, Cesario 
told Olivia she was going “ After him that I love more 
than my life! ” Not having the slightest idea what 
Cesario meant, Olivia at once called the priest to tell 
Duke Orsino about her recent marriage to Cesario. 


6. Cesario was astonished when the priest insisted that he had 
performed the marriage earlier that day. In vain Cesario 
protested that he had not married Olivia, but the Duke refused 
to believe him. Cesario did his best to try to convince Orsino 
that there had been a mistake, but all his efforts were in vain. 


7. The Duke would not listen to Cesario’s pleas. 
He warned his page never to come within sight 
of him again. Poor “ Cesario ”! . . . unjustly 
accused of marrying Olivia, then banned from 
the side of the man she had loved so deeply! 
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> 33 BRITISH COLONIAL 


FREE QUEEN STAMPS 

(One of which Is shown here) 

mmvmm 



MuwfciRi mm m 

Please send us a 4d. stamp for postage and 
ask to see our famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals. This offer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 
(Please tell your parents you are applying.) 
THE WULFRUNASTAMP CO. (Dpt.CN46) 
6A, CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce TURKISH 
label sent FREE toall those 
to&M sending 3d. for our 

MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
- ** Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, WC1 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 100 World 4/3 
50 diff. Japan 2/9 100 Asia 4/6 

Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

V Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


THE MOST AMAZING TREE GIFT EVER OFFERED ! 

25 AUSTRALIAN STAMPS 

5/- & 2/- Values included. Commemora- 
tives Galore ! 

All FREE to applicants for my bargain 
approvals. 

Write now while stocks last and 
Enclose 3d. for postage 
Please tell your parents before replying 

S. Salmon (C9I) 119 Beechcroft Road, 
Ipswich. * 
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BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A. new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem issues, Coramemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


0 GREENLAND FREE to every- DApVCTC 
V one ordering one of these nHmUO 

always have time to make sure % 
that the stamps they sell are in | 

25 diff. 

Columbia 1/9 

Cyprus 4/6 

Ghana&G.C.4/- 
Hong Kong 3/9 
Monaco 3/- 

Zanzibar 12/- 

50 diff. 

Belgium C. 5/6 
Brazil • 1/6 

Persia 2/6 

Peru 3/6 

S. Marino 5/6 
Triangul’s 8/6 

100 diff. 
Brit. Emp.2/6 
Chile 7/- 

Hungary 2/- 
Malaya 10/- 
Sweden 4/6 
Spain 3/- 

perfect condition. Customers wait- | 
ing in a queue would soon become L 
impatient if the counter clerk g; 
examined every stamp to see 1 


Please tell your Parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Boilslumps (G), T6. Kidderminster Rood, Croydon, Surrey. 


P. X. CALLING ! 

Chemicals, Bunsens, Beakers, Litmus, 
Flasks, Funnels, Filter-paper. 
Cheaper than a Chemistry Sett 
Send 6d. Stamps for LIST, 

‘THE YOUNG CHEMIST' is a splendid 
Book (108 Experiments) IO/3d. Post-free. 
P. X. TECHNICAL SUPPLIES (Dept C) 
Exchange House, Eldon St., Sheffield I 



Better 
work 
with ... 

HARBUTT’S CRAYONS 

Free Expression develops more easily with the aid of Harbutt’s famous ‘ King 
Size ’ Crayons. The smooth, non-smearing quality makes for better work at 
school and in the home. They’re clean in use and have excellent colour density. 
Also ask for Harbutt’s * Noddy ’ 4 Fairy * Roman City ’ and ‘ Frexon ’ Crayons 
obtainable at all good toy shops, stores, etc. 

. HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. S35t r 


WORLD OF STAMPS 
NO ROOM FOR DAMAGE 


p VERY collector likes his stamps to be in perfect condition, 
^ without creases, tears, or other damage. Nothing looks 
worse on an album page than a mint stamp with a comer 
missing. 

But Post Office counter clerks 
are busy people and they do not 




a tear at one corner. 

For this reason many 


British 



FAERY spring the West German 
Post Office issues four charity 
stamps, each carrying a small 
premium above its face value for 
postage. Proceeds from the sales 
of these stamps go to societies 
doing charitable work among poor 
and invalid children. 

The 1964 children’s charity 
series showed fishes, and in 
previous years butterflies and wild 
birds were featured. This year’s 


by C. W. HILL 



'T' HE Sunday Times National 
* Schools’ Tournament is 
drawing to a close after yet 
another successful year. 

Last year’s losing finalists, 
Dulwich College, have won in 
their zone by beating Sevenoaks 
School 6*0! Hayes County 
Grammar School have won their 
zonal final, while Allen Glen’s 
School, Glasgow, are through. 

The holders of the trophy, 
Liverpool Institute High School, 
seem all set to win Zone Three 
after a fine win against Smithills 
School. 


issues, 1964 was its busiest year 
ever (see foot of last column). 
Over £250,000 worth of new 
stamps were sold. 

Announcing this recently, the 
Canadian Postmaster General also 
gave details of the revised pro¬ 
gramme of new issues for 1965. 
There will be 13 altogether, 
including a stamp in August to 
honour Sir Winston Churchill. 
This will be the first stamp 
Canada has ever issued in honour 
of someone who was neither a 
member of the Royal Family nor 
a Canadian. 

In June the stamp pictured left 
will be issued. It shows the new 
Canadian flag in its colours of 
red and white on a blue ground. 

'J'his year is being celebrated by 
the United Nations as Inter¬ 
national Co-operation Year. As 
part of the campaign for inter¬ 
national friendship, many countries 
are issuing special stamps. 

Canada is one of them and the 
stamp pictured above has already 
been issued. Canada’s national 
emblem, the maple leaf, is 
prominent in the design. 

pillllllIIII!lfll!lllll!llllillll)lllllillllll!lli!llllllllllll!lll!IW 

CODE QUIZ | 

If 7342516 equals ANEMONE, | 
what will the words below = 
make? = 

3726; 273; 5263; 2573 | 


collectors now buy new issues 
not from the local post office but 
from. the GPO Philatelic Bureau. 
The staff there take great care to 
ensure that the specimens they 
sell are in perfect condition. 

Details of the stamps and 
postal stationery on sale may be 
obtained by sending a 3d. stamp 
to the Philatelic Bureau, GPO 
Headquarters, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C.l. 

J^or the Canadian Philatelic Sales 
Office in Ottawa, where 
Canadian collectors may buy new 



b eg garS would 
WISHES 
Mo#s « ride 


PICK 

THE 

PROVERB 

Re-arrange the 
words, left, to spell 
a well-known proverb. 


GUESS WHO? 


X 

9 

i 




X 


jj 

1 

11 



i 

B 





n 




ii 





S3 






* 














"i 

11 

i a 

HI 


a 

i 

H 

a 


m 




M 



JUMBLED 

BALLET 

Re-arrange the letters in the 
words below to spell the name 
of a ballet associated with 
Delibes. 

I CAP POLE 

WORD PUZZLE 

The answers to the four clues 
will, if written below each 
other, read the same down as 
across. 


TWO FOR SIX 

The names of two well-known 
animals, inserted in the spaces 


below, will form 
reading across. 


- U 

- B 

- R 

- N 

- R 

- O 


R 

A 

E 

C 

S 

u 


six words 

R 

K 

N 

E 

N 

E 



ROUND 


SQUARE 


i game played in a simultaneous 
lisplay. White is to play and 
nates Black in three moves. 

Answer on page 16 T. MARSDEN 


1,760 yards 

Sugar-coated 

Guide 

Small whirlpool 


0 

1 


R 


N 

1 Aj 




i 


H 


R 


\ L j ' o\ 

p |c n a 

- e n^ 



[A D 

1 

N i 


S 


1 



T 


Insert the appropriate letters, from those in the circle, to spell 
the names of four musical instruments. 



a m* t a maa aaajuaom 

series, just released, also features 
wild birds. Among them are the 
woodcock and, on the 15 plus 
5-pfennigs stamp pictured here, a 
handsome cock pheasant. 

^he last picture this week shows 
one of a beautiful new series 
from Rumania. The ten diamond- 



The name of a famous = 
author is given here in outline. = 
He wrote Pilgrim 9 s Progress . = 


= | Answers to puzzles are on page 16 | _ 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


shaped stamps feature reptiles, 
including the green lizard on the 
20-bani value. 

BIG SALES IN 
CANADA 

The Canadian Post Office s 
Philatelic Sales Office at Ottawa 
reports that its total philatelic 
sales for 1964 were 87 per cent, 
higher than in the previous year. 

The basic reason for the increase 
is that postage stamps are now 
being regarded more and more as 
an investment, and people are buy¬ 
ing them in quantity with a view 
to re-selling them later at a profit. 

The demand for some stamps 
has been so great that, though 
single copies of most recent issues 
are still available, “plate blocks’* 
of stamps are sold out. For 
example, the seven-cent regular 
issue released a year ago was sold 
out of plate blocks by August. 
(Plate blocks are stamps with the 
printing-plate number and the 
name of the manufacturer printed 
on the white paper margin.) 

The Canadian Post Office has; 
also noted a marked increase inj 
the number of philatelists taking 
advantage of the Deposit Accountj 
Service, through which stamp! 
collectors receive their require¬ 
ments of new issues without the 
need of submitting for them. 
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Nye crouched down in the box. 


His pursuer was only three feet away! 


Mr. Willet came to England to 
take Nye to America to join his 
father. When his grandfather 
refused to let him go, Nye went 
just the same. He ran away and 
joined the Griffin , the ship Mr. 
Willet had come in. Mr. Willet 
died at sea on the way back to 
America—but not before he had 
told Nye of a plot to kill his 
father. 

When the Griffin docked at 
Boston, Nye told his Uncle 
Daniel the alarming news. He 
also mentioned that he was being 
watched by a frightening man 
called Red-Eye Pell. At once his 
Uncle put Nye aboard the New 
York-bound Pfympton Belle so that 
he could warn his father. He also 
sewed a sealed letter into Nye’s 
jacket telling Nye’s father what 
had happened. 

The Plympton Belle was wrecked 
on the way to New York. Nye 
escaped drowning and was being 
cared for by the Dillingham 
family when Red-Eye Pell tracked 
him down. He escaped, and was 
found by a Captain Shebnah, 
hiding in his barn. 

In desperation Nye told Cap¬ 
tain Shebnah why he needed to 
get to New York and showed him 
the sealed letter. But when the 
Captain opened it, it contained 
only blank sheets of paper! 

9. Escape—In 
A Box! 

C APTAIN SHEBNAH frowned 
at the “letter.” “It’s begin¬ 
ning to make more sense now,” he 
muttered. His Ups moved as 
though some of the things he was 
thinking of saying had put a bad 
taste in his mouth. Then he 
folded the blank sheets carefully, 
put the envelope around them, and 
laid them aside on a shelf. 

“What kind of feller is this 
Uncle Dan’l of yours? Tell me 
about him. Is he a seagoing man, 
like your Pa?” 

“My mother once said that 
Uncle Daniel went to sea when 
he was younger,” Nye told the 
Captain, “but he didn’t seem cut 
out to be a ship-handler like Pa.” 

“ So your uncle stayed home and 
took care of the business, and 
your father sailed the ship ” 

, “ Our best ship, yes. We’ve 
four others, too, but the Ellen 
Gorham's our best” 

“Your flagship, hey? I see. 
Four others. The Griffin is one of 
those?” 

“No, sir” 

“Hmm. But it was your Uncle 
Dan’l as sent this Mr. Willet over 
to fetch you for your pa—this 
Mr. Willet who, by his own con¬ 
fession on his deathbed, helped 
cheat your pa in some manner, 
shape, or form. And your Uncle 
Dan’l it was as put you on board 
the coaster to carry the news to 
your pa. He did that instead of 
sending you the quickest way or, 
better yet, bringing you himself? 
Of course, his story about having 


IF YOU HAVE A TASTE FOR 

ADVENTURE 

You will enjoy 

HOSTELLING. 

Membership (2/- If under 16) 
allows you to Hostel In 33 Countries. 
Your Family can Join too. 

There are 90 Hostels in Scotland, 
where members can stay for 
2/- per night (if under 16). 

Courses Available: 

SAILING • CANOEING AND 
PONY TREKKING 
Write for details to: 
SCOTTISH YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOC. 
7 BRUNTSFIELD ORES., EDINBURGH 



to stay in Boston sounded likely 
enough to you at the time. And 
as far as you knew, coming by 
coaster was as quick as any other 
way—ain’t that right? You 
wouldn’t have known any 
different.” 


'T'HIS was true, of course. But 
* all those things his uncle 
had said in his office about some 
other man, all the thinking he had 
seemed to do to work out a plan 
—had that all been mere play¬ 
acting, meant to deceive Nye? 
Unwilling to believe it, Nye 
searched for an explanation. 

“Maybe there was some special 
reason why he wanted to send me 
on a coaster,” he said. “And any¬ 
way, he didn’t know she would be 
shipwrecked! ” 

“That’s true enough,” agreed 
Captain Shebnah, “but he did 
know she was planning to touch 
at Nantucket, and be delayed there 
awhile.” 

“What?” 

The captain nodded, “That’s 
what I hear tell her skipper said. 
Almost appears as if you wasn’t 
supposed to get to New York 
City with your news in time to do 
any good.” Captain Shebnah 
paused, then went on relentlessly, 
“Why did that feller turn up on 
the Plympton Belle — 
that Pell feller? He .-\r; 

didn’t just happen to 
be there—I’m willing 
to admit that now. 

He was there because 

your uncle went to v __ 

the Griffin and got 
him and sent him on 
board her. He wanted 
somebody to keep an 
eye on you. And 
finally, it was your 
Uncle Dan’l as gave 
you a letter to your 
pa with nothing 
written in it ” 

“But why? Why 
would he do that?” 

“What else could 
he do ? There wasn’t 
really any story for 
him to give you to 
tell your pa, unless he 
made up some names 
for the men he was 
pretending to suspect. 

A dummy letter was 
a much easier way 
out, and bound to 
impress you more. ” 

If Captain Shebnah 
had been stringing 
Nye , up by the 
thumbs, it could 
hardly have hurt worse. 

“I don’t see how 
could do itl” he groaned, 
just don’t see!” 

“Aye,” Captain Shebnah said, 
“it’s hard to believe.” His voice 
sharpened, “But we’d best stop 
dillydallying and start doing some¬ 
thing about getting you along to 
your pa.” 

Nye’s head came up. 

“You’ll help me?” 

“Course I’ll help ye! ” 

'FHE words were what Nye 
^ needed. They gave him the 
spirit to remember that, no matter 

what Uncle Daniel was or was not, 
there was his father to think of 
first. 

The' captain perched on his 
barrel again. 

“Jabez Snow will be sailing 


across the bay to Plymouth this 
morning,” he said. “If the wind 
holds steady and in its present 
quarter, he’ll be there in time 
for the stage to Fall River. The 
stage gets to Fall River in time for 
the steamboat that waits for the 
boat train from Boston. And that 
steamboat will dock in New York 

City tomorrow morning-” 

“ Tomorrow morning ! ” 

Captain Shebnah smiled at 
Nye’s excitement. 

“Lucky fer you I was cap’n of 
a packet myself, going to Boston 
and now and then to Plymouth,” 
he said, “or I might not know 
such connections was even 
possible.” He got up. “Now, 
here’s what we’ll do. Jabez will 
be sailing before long, so you’ve 
got to get down there to Pamet 
Harbour as fast as you can along 
the path I’m going to show you.” 

The Captain went into the house 
and came out again snapping shut 
a worn leather coin purse. He 
had part of a loaf of bread under 
his arm. He came into the shed 
and handed the purse to Nye. 

“Put this in your pocket, and 
take care of it.” 

“Thank you, Cap’n!” Nye 
thrust it deep into his jacket 
pocket. “I’ll see that you get it 
back, sir.” 


he had the proper papers to show. 
So wait here, and I’ll make sure 
there‘s room to stow you away ” 

C APTAIN SHEBNAH walked 
out to the cart and after 
peering under the canvas, jerked 

his head, and Nye ran out beside 
him. 

He was standing on tiptoe about 
to climb into the cart when Cap¬ 
tain Shebnah gave him a push on 
the nape of the neck that almost 
sent him to his knees. 

“Get down. Keep out o’ sight. 


*>y 

SCOTT CORBETT 


That sounds like men talking ...” 

Nye crouched beside the cart. 

“Yep, here they come, up over 
the far ridge,” muttered Captain 
Shebnah. 

“How many?” 

“Two” 

“Does one limp?” 

“Aye” 

Nye’s heart thumped. “That’s 
Pell!” 

“Like as not. If I’m any judge, 
they’re follering some tracks in 
the sand.” 



Nye dived into the box just before Red-Eye Pell came on the scene 


my 


uncle 

”1 


The captain nodded. “ And take 
this, too. You’re probably 
hungry.” 

“Aye, sir!” 

“Then hang on to it, and eat it 
when you can. Now then, we’ll 
let Belshazzar—that’s my ox—take 
us, with you under the canvas in 
the back o* the cart, till we get 
to the path, just in case we fetch 
up with that Pell feller some* 
wheres along the way. According 
to what you say he told Mr. Dil¬ 
lingham, he claims he has you in 
his charge, with papers to prove 
it. And from what we know now, 
I don’t doubt he has. I don’t 
doubt your uncle provided him 
with just such papers. Pell would 
have the law on his side, and 
there’d be little I could-do about 
it. Our own constable would 
have to turn you over to him, if 


Nye looked up wildly at the 
Captain. 

“What shall I do? Where can 
I hide?” 

“They’re starting down the 
slope now. Soon as they drop 
into the holler out of sight, I’ll 
tell ye, and you hop up on to the 
cart with me.” Captain Shebnah 
climbed up on to the cart and sat 
down. 

“Now,” he said. “Look sharp, 
and in you go.” 

As he issued the order, the old 
man stood up and lifted the 
hinged lid of the box he was sit¬ 
ting on—because the driver’s seat 
, was just that—a large box. 
Brightening, Nye scrambled in and 
lay down., Captain Shebnah 
closed the box quietly. The 
boards of the lid creaked as he 
sat down again. 


“Giddap, Belshazzar. Hup!” 
the Captain said, and the cart 
began to move. 

“Ahoy, there! Wait up! ” 

In the dusty confines of the box, 
Nye trembled as he recognised the 
rough voice that had called out. 

“Whoa, Belshazzar. Whoa!” 
the Captain called, and the cart 
grated to a stop in sandy ruts. 

“We be looking for a runaway 
boy.” 

“That so? Well, he ain’t called 
on me. Where did he come 
from?” 

“The Dillingham place” 

Captain Shebnah’s tone was 
innocent. “Then you come the 
wrong way. The Dillinghams live 
over yonder.” 

Pell’s was impatient. “We know 
that. The boy made a wide circle 
and come back this way. These 
are his footprints, all right. Bare¬ 
foot, small ” 

“You speaking of the boy from 
the wreck as was found by John 
Dillingham?” 

“The same.” 

“Why’d he run off?” 

“Nobody knows. Must be off 
his head from being in the wreck. 
But I’m responsible for the lad 
to his uncle and his pa, so I’ve 
got to find him.” 

'T'HREE feet from Pell, Nye 
* was holding on to his nose 
for dear life. The dust in the box 

was trying every mean trick it 
could do to tickle and tease a 
sneeze out of him. 

“Well, if he came this direction, 
he must have kept on going,” the 
captain declared. “Leastways, I 
haven’t seen him. Fool young 
’uns—more trouble than they’re 
worth. If he was mine, I’d make 
him dance when I found him! 
Giddap, Belshazzar. Hup!” 

Once again .the oxcart began to 
move, harness clanking, wheels 
squealing, and this time it kept 
going. Tears in his eyes, torture 
in his nose, Nye suffered to the 
limits of his endurance, and then: 

“ K erchoo 1 ■** 

The explosion all but blew 
Captain Shebnah off the box. Nye 
had held it in as long as he could. 

“Hi! Good thing you kept 
that by you till now,” the captain 
muttered in a low voice. “I’d 
best blow my nose, in case they 
heard that,” he added, and did so. 
resoundingly. 

“You’d best stay below for the 
time being, I’m afeerd, .because I 
went and did a fool-thing. Let 
me see, now. It’ll take ’em maybe 
two or three minutes of looking 
around the place and poking their 
noses into the shed, which they’re 
doing right now. Then they’ll take 
off down the road after us, and 
even with that limp your man 
Pell will be able to overhaul us. 
I’d say we’ve got less’n five 
minutes, all told ...” 

“ 'MT’-WHAT do you 111 -mean, 

” Cap’n?” cried Nye so 
sharply that his voice bounced all 
around him in the box and hurt 
his ears. “What did you do?” 

To be continued 
© Scott Corbett, 1965 



HM know:- 


O 


1. What country puts 

“C.C.C.P,” on its 
stamps? . 

2. Does ICELAND issue stamps?. 

3. Name any country which has 
issued TRIANGULAR stamps? 

4. What country issues special 

CHRISTMAS stamps? ... 

Prizes: 50 stamps each correct plus 

200 stamps all correct plus mini boxes 

on appro. Please tell vour Parents. 

TIIE STAMP CLUB (Dept. C.N.) 
Eastrinjrton, GOOLE, Yorkshire 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SOCCER 

Thousands of boys will be 
“invading” Belfast on Fri¬ 
day for the schools soccer match 
between Ireland and Wales. The 
Irish boys won. the match at Bel¬ 
fast in 1961, but have been beaten 
in the three games since. 

The teams first met in 1928, and 
there have been 30 matches 
between them. Ireland can claim 
only seven victories against 17 by 
Wales, with the remaining six 
drawn. 

ON SATURDAY there is the 
great contest at Wembley Stadium 
between those old rivals, England 
and Scotland; it will be the 82nd 
meeting since the first international 
was staged on the Partick Thistle 
ground in Glasgow in 1872. There 
was no score. 

At Wembley in 1961, England 
thrashed the Scots by nine goals 
to three, but in the three games 
since, Scotland were the winners. 
In all, Scotland have had the better 
of things, with 34 wins against 28 
by England; 19 games have ended 
in a draw. 




GLASS FIBRE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

Pole vault enthusiasts at the 
Crystal Palace National 
Recreation Centre are here 
being taught the art of using 
a glass fibre pole. 


HORSE TRIALS AT BADMINTON 


^he annual Badminton Horse 
Trials are to take place a 
little earlier than usual this year, 
because of Easter. The British 
Horse Society is now staging this 
event on 8th—10th April. 

There have been 52 entries for 
next week’s Trials, and these 
include six from Ireland and four 
each from France and Australia. 
Three of Australia’s entries have 
been made by Mr. Bill Roycroft, 


who will also ride all his horses. 

The Trials will be run in two 
sections: the Great Badminton 
Championship for the Whitbread 
Trophy; and the Little Badminton 
Event for the Whitbread Tankard. 
There will also be some £1,300 in 
prize money to be won in the 
Horse Trials, as well as £850 for 
the Show Jumping Competition. 




Extras ... 

Athletics 

The 35th annual English Schools* 
Championships are to be held at 
the Woodside Stadium in Watford, 
Hertfordshire, on 16th-17th July. 

Golf 

W. R. Lockie, of Marr College, will 
be defending his title in the 
Scottish Boys’ Championship (12th- 
17th April) at North Berwick. He 
is also competing in the Carris 
Trophy event at Moor Park, 
Hertfordshire, this Wednesday. 

Rugby 

At Cardiff on Saturday the Welsh 
Secondary Schools meet the 
English Schools in a 19 Group 
match. At Twickenham last year, 
the English boys won by eleven 
points to five. 



THE ICE SKATING competition season is nearing its end , but those of 
you who like watching this sport can still look forward to some out¬ 
standing events during the coming week and over the Easter holidays . 

At the Falkirk Rink next Monday (12th April) there will be four big 
amateur competitions : The Figure Skating Championships of Scotland 
for Men , Women , and Pairs ; the Junior Ice Figure Championships of 
Scotland for Men and Women ; Scottish Open Ice Dance Competition ; 
and a Figure Skating Competition for Men . Five days later, on the 17th , 
there is the annual ice speed match between England and Scotland , to be 
staged at Nottingham Ice Stadium, 

You roller fans have your big day on Easter Sunday (18th April) : on 
the Wellington Pier at Great Yarmouth there will be the Figure Skating 
Championships of Great Britain for both men and women. And on the 
following Saturday , at the Alexandra Palace Rink in London, there will 
be the One Mile Amateur Roller Speed Championship of Great Britain . 

Finally , Pd like to draw your attention to anew competition , called the 
British Novices’ Figure Skating Championships for Boys , Girls , and Pairs . 
This competition , open to skaters between the ages of ten and IS, takes 
place at the Silver Blades Ice Rink at Streatham , London , on Tuesday , 
4th May. If you live within reasonable distance of Streatham , why not 
make a note of the date in your diary ? The competition offers a great 
chance for young ice stars of the future , and deserves to be successful. 

Happy skating to you ! The Sports Editor 

Alison Is So Proud of Miss! 



Dear . Sir,—I am particularly 
interested in the England Ladies 
Hockey team because the centre- 
forward, Miss Ellen Toulson, 
teaches us physical education at 
Helsby County Grammar School 
for Girls. She also plays for the 
Yorkshire and North of England 
teams. 

I would be much obliged to you 
if you will put in a photograph of 
the England team. 

Alison Rutter, Oxford Road, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Glad to oblige, Alison . Here 
is the team which met South Africa 
at Wembley on 13th March. 

Sports Editor 


ENGLAND WOMEN’S HOCKEY 
TEAM 

From left : Barbara Rylands 
(Lancashire),captain; Haze II 
Feltwell (Bedfordshire) ; 
BrendaRead(Leicestershire); 
Dorrie Arkell (Gloucester¬ 
shire) ; Brenda Coleshill 
(Berkshire) ; Ellen Toulson 
(Yorkshire) ; Melvyn Hickey 
(Worcestershire) ; Denise 
Parry (Essex) ; Bridget 
Cannell (Cheshire) ; Chris¬ 
tine Walker (Leicestershire ); 
and Maureen Short (Lanca¬ 
shire). 


FREET - 

FILMS 


FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY ! 


SEND NOW 

FOR THIS 
AMAZING 
GENUINE : 
OFFER 



^ w; 

f OuA *P 

EXPENSES ! 


ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE ( 120 , 620 or 127 ) of FREE FILM RE¬ 
QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE ! Your cash refunded if not delighted. 


FREEFIL9IS (g *0 loptoon?s!w?S 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) : General Knowledge Acrostic : 

1 Winnipeg. 2 Indigo. 3 Lancelot. 
4 Limerick. 5 Insulin. 6 Anther. 
7 Marathon. 8 Solomon. 9 Holyrood. 
10 Acre. 11 Kingsley. 12 Eton. 
13 Spider. 14 Proverbs. 15 Eagle. 
16 Ararat. 17 Rand. 18 Etna— 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. (P.14): 
CN Chess Club : 1 N-B6 ch PxN ; 

2 Q-N3 ch B-N5 ; 3 QxB mate. 
Pick the Proverb : If wishes were 
horses beggars would ride. Jumbled 
Ballet: Coppelia. Round and Square 
Ocarina ; Mandolin ,* zither ; spinet; 
Code Quiz : Name ; man ; omen ; 
moan. Guess Who ? Bunyan. 


Word 
Puzzle : 
MILE 
I CED 
LEAD 
EDDY 


Two For Six: 
J UROR 
ABACK 
GREEN 
UNO LE 
ARS ON 
ROUTE 


I got this 
smashing 
booklet 

FREE 


Send today for 



HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING This shows you 
how to ride safely and helps you to pass your test. 
Fill in this coupon today _ 

ToFIBRAX Ltd 110 Ormside Street, London, S.E.15 

Please send me a FREE copy of HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING. I enclose 2jd. 
stamp for postage 

My name is...'___________‘ 

i Address...........„..ft-y.i. 
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